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HEADLONG HALL. 


All philosophers who find 
B, Some favourite system to their mind, 
be In every point to make it fit 

5 Will force all nature to submit. 


d CHAPTER I. 


© The ambiguous light of a December morning, peep- 
; ‘through the windows of the Holyhead mail, enabled 
of the four passengers—who had dozed through the 

st seventy miles of the road with as much comfort as the 
ing of the vehicle, and an occasional admonition to 
ber the coachman (thundered through the open 
accompanied by the gentle breath of Boreas, into 
ears of the sleeping traveller) would admit—to ob- 
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i the companions of their journey. A lively remark 


=the the day was none of the finest, having elicited a 


spartee of quite the contrary, the various knotty points 
4 meteorology, which usually form the exordium of an 
conversation, were successively discussed and 
zhausted; and the ice being thus broken, the colloquy 
d to other topics, in the course of which it ap- 
to the surprise of every one, that all four, though 
Vperlect strangers to each other, were actually bound to 
the same point, namely, Headlong Hall, the seat of the 
"ancient and honourable family of the Headlongs, of the 
Vale of Lianberris, in Caernarvonshire. This name may 
; at first sight not to be truly Cambrian, like those 

of the Rices, und Prices, and Morgans, and Owens, and 
Williamses, and Evanses, and Parrys, and Joneses; but 


’ Roclis! 
‘ 


. © heless the Headlongs claim tu be not less genuine 





derivatives from the antique branch of Cadwallader than 
any of the last-named multi-ramified families. They 
“dai, indeed, superior antiquity to all of them, and even 
‘to Cadwallader himself; for a tradition has been handed 
‘down in Headlong Hall for come few thousand years, 
that the founder of the family was preserved in the de- 
on the summit of Snowdon, and took the name of 
t, which signifies a waterfall, in consequence of 
‘his having accompanied the water in its descent or dimi- 
lution, till he found himself comfortably seated on the 
suf Lianberris. But in later days, when commer- 
dial began to scour the country, the ambiguity 
_ @f the sound induced his descendants to drop the suspi- 
‘tious denomination of Riders, and translate the word 
- into English; when, not being well pleased with the 
» sound of the thing, they substituted that of the quality, 
4nd accordingly adopted the name Headlong, the appro- 
“pMate epithet of waterfall. 


PS I cannot tell how the truth may be: 
I say the tale as "twas said to me. 


‘The present representative of this ancient and digni- 
tol house, Harry Headlong, Esquire, was, like all other 
Welsh squires, fond of shooting, hunting, racing, drink- 
_ ig, and other such innocent amusements, pudcvoc J’arax 
as Menander expresses it. But, unlike other Welsh 
Muires, he had actually suffered certain phenomena, 
d looks, to find their way into his house; and by 
of jounging over them after dinner, on those occa- 
Sons when he was compelled to take his bottle alone, 
“he became seized with a violent passion to be thought a 
p Pallosopher and man of taste ; and accordingly set off on 
| Af expedition to Oxford, to enquire for other varieties of 
) #80 same genera, namely, men of taste and philosophers; 
ing assured by a learned professor that there were 
“Rosuch things in the university, he proceeded to Lon- 
» > NO. 15—parr 1.—apPriz 9, 1839, 
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don, where, after beating up in several booksellers’ shops, 
theatres, exhibition-rooms, and other resorts of litera- 
ture and taste, he formed as extensive an acquaintance 
with philosophers and dilettanti as his utmost ambition 
could desire; and it now became his chief wish to have 
them all together in Headlong Hall, arguing, over his 
old Port and Burgundy, the various knotty points which 
had puzzled his pericranium. He had, therefore, sent 
them invitations in due form to pass their Christmas at 
Headlong Hall; which invitations the extensive fame of 
his kitchen fire had induced the greater part of them to 
accept; and four of the chosen guests had, from differ. 
ent parts of the metropolis, ensconced themselves in the 
four corners of the Holyhead mail. 

These four persons were, Mr. Foster,* the perfectibi- 
lian; Mr. Escot,t the deteriorationist ; Mr. Jenkison,t 
the statu-quo-ite; and the Reverend Doctor Gaster,§ 
who, though of course neither a philosopher nor a man 
of taste, had so wor on the squire’s fancy by a learned 
dissertation on the art of stuffing a turkey, that he con- 
claded no Christmas party would be complete without 
him. 

The conversation among these illuminati soon became 
animated; and Mr. Foster, who, we must observe, was 
a thin gentleman about thirty years of age, with an 
aquiline nose, black eyes, white teeth, and black hair— 
took occasion to panegyrise the vehicle in which they 
were then traveling, and observed whut remarkable im- 
provements had been made in the means of facilitating 
intercourse between distant parts of the kingdom; he 
held forth with great energy’on the subject of roads and 
railways, canals and tunnels, manufactures and ma- 
chinery: “In short,” said he, “every thing we look on 
attests the progress of mankind in all the arts of life, 
and demonstrates their gradual advancement towards 
a state of unlimited perfection.” 

Mr. Escot, who was somewhat younger than Mr. Fos- 
ter, but rather more pale and saturnine in his aspect, 
here took up the thread of the discourse, observing, that 
the proposition just advanced seemed to him perfectly 
contrary to the true state of the case: “for,” said he, 
“these improvements, as you call them, appear to me 
only so many links in the great chain of corruption, 
which will soon fetter the whole human race in irrepar- 
able slavery and incurable wretchedness ; your improve- 
ments proceed in a simple ratio, while the factitious 
wants and unnatural appetites they engender proceed in 
a compound one; and thus one generation acquires fifty 





* Foster, quasi derrmg—from ¢gacc and crew, lucem 
servo, conservo, observo, custudio—one who watches 
over and guards the light; a sense in which the word 
is often used amongst us when we speak of fostering a 
flame. 

t Escot, quasi « cxorsy, in tenebras, scilicet, intuens: 
one who is always looking into the dark side of the 
question. 

t Jenkinson; this name may be derived from am ¢& 
wav, Semper ex equalib ilicet, mensuris, omnia me- 
tiens: one who from equal measures divides and distri- 
butes all things; one who from equal measures can 
always produce arguments on both sides of a question 
with so much nicety and exactness, as to keep the said 
questiun eternally pending, and the balance of the con- 
troversy perpetually in statu quo. By an apheresis of 
the , an elision of the second «, and an easy and natu- 
ral mutation of ¢ into x, the derivation of this name pro- 
ceeds according to the strictest principles of etymology: 
aus & wa—le € icwr—le x icov—Ie ’x icay—lerniocy— 
Ienkison—Jenkisun. 








§ Gaster: scilicet 'acrp—Venter—et preeterea nihil. 
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wants, and fifty means of supplying them are invented, 
which each in its turn engenders two new ones; so that 
the next generation has an hundred, the next two hun- 
dred, the next four hundred, till every human being be- 
comes such a helpless compound of perverted ineflina- 
tions, that he is altogether at the mercy of external 
circumstances, loses all independence and singleness of 
nature, and degenerates so rapidly from the primitive 
dignity of his sylvan origin, that it is scarcely possible 
to indulge in any other expectations than that the whole 
species must at length be exterminated by its own infi- 
nite imbecility and vileness.” 

“ Your opinions,” said Mr. Jenkison, a round-faced 
little gentleman of about forty-five, “ seem to differ toto 
ca@lo. I have often debated the matter in my own mind, 
pro and con, and have at length arrived at this concla- 
sion, that there is not in the human race a tendency 
either to moral perfectibility or deterioration; but that 
the quantities of each are so exactly balanced by their 
reciprocal results, that the species, with respect to the 
sum of good and evil, knowledge and ignorance, happi- 
ness and misery, remains exactly and perpetually in 
statu quo.” 

“Surely,” said Mr. Foster, “you cannot maintain 
such a proposition in the face of evidence so luminous. 
Look at the progress of all the arts and sciences—see 
chemistry, botany, astronomy ¥ 

“Surely,” said Mr. Escot, “experience deposes against 
you. Look at the rapid growth of corruption, luxury, 
selfishness——” 

“ Really, gentlemen,” said the Reverend Doctor Gas- 
ter, afier clearing the husk in his throat with two or 
three hems, “ this is a very sceptical, and, I must say, 
atheistical conversation, and I should have thought, out 
of respect to my cloth——” 

Here the coach stopped, and the coachman opening 
the door, vociferated, “ Breakfast, gentlemen ;” a sound 
which so gladdened the ears of the divine, that he spran 
out with so much alacrity as to sprain his ankle, 
was obliged to limp into the inn between Mr. Escot and 
Mr. Jenkison; the former observing, that he ought to 
look for nothing but evil, and therefore should not be 
surprised at this little incident; the latter remarking, 
that the comfort of a good breakfast and the pain of a 
sprained ankle pretty exactly balanced each other. 





CHAPTER II. 


Squire Headlong, in the mean while, was quadri- 
partite in his locality; that is to say, he was superin- 
tending the operations in four scenes of action; namely, 
the cellar, the library, the picture-gallery, and the 
dining-room, preparing for the reception of his philoso- 
phical and dilettanti visiters. His myrmidon on this 
occasion was a little red-nosed butler, whom nature 
seemed to have cast in the genuine mould of an antique 
Silenus, and who waddied about the house after his mas- 
ter, wiping his forehead and panting for breath, while 
the latter bounced from room to room like a cracker, 
and was indefatigable in his requisitions for the proxi- 
mity of his vinous Achates, whose advice and co-opera- 
tion he deemed no less necessary in the library than in 
the cellar.. Multitudes of packages had arrived, by land 
and water, from London, and Liverpool, and Chester, 
and Manchester, and Birmingham, and various parts 
of the mountains: books—win : ma- 
thematica] instruments—turkeys—telescopes— 
tongues—mi pes—quadrants—sextants—fiddle 
flutes—tea—sugar—electrical machines—-figs—-spices 
—air-pumps—soda-water—chemical ae ee Ti si 
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French horns—drawing-books—pallets—oils and 
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—bottled ale and porter—scenery for a private theatre— 
ickles and fish-sauce—patent lamps and chandeliers— 

trels of oysters—solas—chairs—tables—carpets—-beds 
—looking- glasses—pictures—fruits and confections— 
nuls—oranges—lemons—packages of salt salmon—and 
jars of Portugal grapes. These arriving with infinite 
rapidity, and in inexhaustible succession, had been de- 
posited at random as the convenience of the moment 
dictated—sofas in the cellar—chandeliers in the kit- 
chen—hampers of ale in the drawing-room—and fiddles 
and fish-sauce in the library. The servants, unpacking 
all these in furious haste, and flying with them from 
place to place, according to the tumultuous directions 
of Squire Headlong and the little fat butier who fumed 
at his heels, chafed, and crossed, and clashed, and tum. 
bled over one another up stairs and down. All was 
bustle, uproar, and confusion, yet nothing scemed to 
advance; while the rage and impetuosity of the squire 
continued fermenting to the highest degree of exaspera- 
tion, which he signified from time to time by convert- 
ing some newly-unpacked article, such as a book, a 
bottle, a ham, or a fiddle, into a missile against the head 
of some unfortunate servant, who did not seem to move 
in a ratio of velocity corresponding to the intensity of 
his master’s desires. 

In this state of eager preparation we shall leave the 
happy inhabitants of Headlong Hall, and return to the 
three philosophers and the unfortunate divine, whom we 
left limping with a sprained ankle into the breakfast. 
room of the inn; where his two supporters deposited 
him safely in a large arm-chair, with his wounded leg 
comfortably stretched out on another. The morning 
being extremely cold, he contrived to be seated as hear 
the fire as was consistent with his other object of hav- 
ing a perfect command of the table and its apparatus; 
which consisted not only of the ordinary comforts of tea 
and toast, but of a delicious supply of new-laid eggs, and 
a magnificent round of beef: against which Mr. Escot 
immediately pointed all the artillery of his eloquence, 
declaring the use of animal food, conjointly with that of 
fire, to be one of the principal causes of the present de- 
generacy of mankind. “ The naturel! and original man,” 
said he, “lived in the woods: the roots and fruits of the 
earth supplied his simple nutriment: he hed few desires, 
and no diseases. But when he began to sacrifice victims 
on the altar of superstition, to pursue the goat and the 
deer, and, by the pernicious invention of fire, to pervert 
their flesh into food, luxury, disease, and premature 
death, were let loose upon the world. Such is clearly 
the correct interpretation of the fable of Prometheus, 
which is a symbolical portraiture of that disastrous epoch 
when man first applied fire to culinary purposes, and 
thereby surrendered his liver to the vulture of disease. 
From that period the stature of mankind has been in a 
state of gradual diminution, and I have not the least 
doubt that it will continue to grow smali by degrees and 
lamentably less, till the whole race will vanish imper- 
ceptibly from the face of the earth.” 

“I cannot agree,” said Mr. Foster, “in the conse- 
quences being so very disastrous; but I admit that the 
use of animal food retards in some measure, though it 
cannot materially inhibit, the perfectibility of the spe- 
cies. But the use of fire was indispensably necessary, 
as Aischylus and Virgil expressly assert, to give being 
to the various arts of life, which, in their rapid and in- 
terminable progress, will finally conduct every indivi- 
dual of the race to the philosophic pinnacle of pure and 
perfect felicity.” 

“ In the controversy concerning animal and vegetable 
food,” said Mr. Jenkison, “ there is much to be said on 
both sides; and the question being in equipoise, I con- 
tent myself with a mixed diet, and make a point of eat- 
ing whatever is placed before me, provided it be good in 
its kind.” 

In this opinion his two brother philosophers practi- 
cally coincided, though they both ran down the theory 
as highly detrimental to the best interests of mankind. 

“I am really astonished,” said the Reverend Doctor 
Gaster, gracefully picking off the supernal fragments 
of an egg he had just cracked, and clearing away a 
space at the top for the reception of a smal! piece of 
butter, “I am really astonished, gentlemen, at the very 
heterodox opinions [ have heard you deliver: since no- 
thing can be more obvious than that all animals were 
created solely and exclusively for the use of man.” 

“ Even the tiger that devours him?” said Mr. Escot. 

“ Certainly,” said Doctor Gaster. 

“ How do you prove it?” said Mr. Escot. 

“It requires no proof,” said Doctor Gaster; “it isa 
poift of doctrine. It is written, therefore it is so.” 

“ Nothing can be more logical,” said Mr. Jenkison. 
“It has been said,” continued he, “ that the ox was ex- 
pressly made to be eaten by man: it may be said, by a 


parity of reasoning, that man was expressly made to be 
eaten by the tiger: but as wild oxen exist where there 
are no men, and men where there are no tigers, it would 
seem that in these instances they do not properly an- 
swer the ends of their creation.” 

“Tt is a mystery,” said Dr. Gaster. 

“ Not to launch into the question of final causes,” said 
Mr. Escot, helping himself at the same time to a slice 
of beef, “ concerning which I will candidly acknowledge 
Lam as profoundly ignorant as the most dogmatical 
theologian possibly can be, I just wish to observe, that 
the pure and peaceful manners which Homer ascribes 
to the Lotophagi, and which at this day characterise 
many nations, (the Hindoos for example, who subsist ex- 
clusively on the fruits of the earth,) depose very strongly 
in favour of a vegetable regimen.” 

“It may be said, on the contrary,” said Mr. Foster, 
“that animal food acts on the mind as manure does on 
flowers, forcing it into a degree of expansion it would 
not otherwise have attained. No one will make a com- 
parison, in point of mental powers, between the Hindovs 
and the ancient Greeks.” : 

“The anatomy of the human stomach,” said Mr. 
Escot, “and the formation of the teeth, clearly place 
man in the class of frugivorous animals.” 

“ Many anatomists,” said Mr. Foster, “are of a dif- 

ferent opinion, and agree in discerning the characteris- 
tics of the carnivorous classes.” 
“Tam no anatomist,” said Mr. Jenkison, “and can- 
not decide where doctors disagree; in the mean time I 
conclude that man is omnivorous, and on that conclusion 
I act.” 

“ Your conclusion is truly orthodox,” said the Reve- 
rend Doctor Gaster: “ indeed, the loaves and fishes are 
typical of a mixed diet; and the practice of the church 
in all ages shows y 
“That it never loses sight of the loaves and fishes,” 
said Mr. Escot. 

“ It never loses sight of any point of sound doctrine,” 
said the reverend doctor. 

The coachman now informed them that their time 
was elapsed; nor could all the pathetic remonstrances 
of the reverend divine, who declared he had not half 
breakfasted, succeed in gaining one minute from the in. 
exorable Jehu. 

“ You will allow,” said Mr. Foster, as soon as they 
were again in motion, “that the wild man of the woods 
could not transport himself over two hundred miles of 
forest with as much facility as one of these vehicles 
transports you and me through the heart of this culti- 
vated country.” 

“TI am certain,” said Mr. Escot, “that a wild man 
can travel an immense distance without fatigue ; but 
what is the advantage of locomotion? Tie wild man 
is happy in one spot, and there he remains: the civilised 
man is wretched in every place he happens to be in, and 
then congratulates himself on being accommodated with 
a machine that will whirl him to another, where he will 
be just as miserable as ever.” 

We shall now leave the mail-coach to find its way to 
Capel Cerig, the nearest point of the Holyhead road to 
the dwelling of Squire Headlong. 


CHAPTER III. 


In the midst of that scene of coufasion thrice con- 
founded, in which we left the inhabitants of Headlong 
Hall, arrived the lovely Caprioletta Headlong, the 
squire’s sister, (whom he had sent for, from the resi- 
dence of her maiden aunt at Caernarvon, to do the 
honours of his house,) beaming like light on chaos, to 
arrange disorder and harmonise discord. The tempes. 
tuous spirit of her brother became instantaneously as 
smooth as the surface of the lake of Llanberris ; and 
the little fat butler “ ptessed Cot, and St. Tafit, and the 
peautiful tainsel,” for being permitted to move about the 
house in his natural pace. In less than twenty-four 
hours after her arrival, every thing was disposed in its 
proper station, and the squire began to be all impatience 
for the appearance of his promised guests. 

The first visiter with whom he had the felicity of 
shaking hands was Marmaduke Milestone, Esquire, 
who arrived with a port-folio under his arm. Mr. Mile- 
stone was a picturesque landscape gardener of the first 
celebrity, who was not without hopes of persuading 
Squire Headlong to put his romantic pleasure-grounds 
under a process of im mt, promising himself a 
signal triumph for his incomparable art in the difficult, 
and t glorious, achievement of polishing and 
trimming the rocks of Llanberris. 

Next arrived a post-chaise from the inn at Capel 








Cerig, containing the Reverend Doctor Gaster. It ap- 
peared, that when the mail-coach deposited its valuable 


cargo, early on the second morni 

Cerig, there was only one post. chefee ou 5 
therefore determined that the reverend doctor 2 
luggage should proceed in the chaise, and thats 
philosophers should walk. When the reveraca 
man first seated himself in the chaise, the » 
were down all round; but he allowed it to, 
under the idea that he could easily pull theese 
a. ne agi had considerable difficulty 4, 
plishing, and w n he had succeeded, j ae: 
little ; for the frames and glasses had bs e. 
tinued their ancient familiarity. He me 
alternative but to proceed, and to comfort hima 
went with some choice quotations from the bos 
The road led along the edges of tremendous, 
with torrents dashing in the bottom; so that 
had not chattered with cold, they would have 
with fear. The squire shook him heartily by 4 
and congratulated him on his safe arrival ai 9 
Hall. The doctor returned the squeeze, and g S: 
that his congratulation was by no means misa 

Next came the three philosophers, highly. 
with their walk, and full of rapturous ¢ 8s 
the sublime beauties of the scenery. Bis. 

The doctor shrugged up his shoulders, and; 
phe preferred the scenery of Putney and Kew. « 
man could go comfortably to sleep in his chaise, 9 
being in momentary terror of being hurled dows 
cipice. ae 

Mr. Milestone observed, that there were 
bilities in the scenery, but it wanted shaving » 
ing. Ifhe could but have it under his cate fors 
twelvemonth, he assured them no one would bes 
know it again. aa 

Mr. Jenkison thought the scenery was je te 
ought to be, and required no alteration. 4 

Mr. Foster though it could be improved, but é 
if that effect would be produced by the systeg 
Milestone. 

Mr. Escot did not think that any human 
improve it, but had no doubt of its having e! 
considerably for the worse, since the days when th 
barren rocks were covered with the immense fon 
Snowdon, which must have contained a very fim 
of wild men, not less than ten feet high. 4 

The next arrival was that of Mr. Cranium, ap 
lovely daughter Miss Cephalis Cranium, who flew! 
arms of her dear friend Caprioletta, with all-that ws 
of friendship which young ladies usually » to 
each other in the presence of young gentlemen# 

Miss Cephalis blushed like a carnation at thes 
Mr. Escot, and Mr. Escot glowed like a ¢ 
the sight of Miss Cephalis. It was at least obs 
all observers, that he could imagine the possibility: 
change for the better, even in this terrestrial thes 
universal deterioration. 3 

Mr. Cranium’s eyes wandered from Mr. Estat. 
daughter, and from his daughter to Mr. it; an 
complexion, in the course of the scratiny, ande 
several variations from the dark red of the peony! 


deep blue of the convolvulus. Be 
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Mr. Escot had formerly been the received 
Miss Cephalis, till he incurred the indignation 
father by laughing at a very profound craniolog! 
sertation which the old gentleman delivered, whn 
ever since continued implacable; nor had Mr. Bae 
discovered the means of mollifying his wrath.” 

Mr. Cranium carried in his own hands 
contents of which were too precious. to be i 
any one but himself; and earnestly entreated, 
shown to the chamber appropriated for his rece 
that he might deposit his treasure in safety. ‘Tht 
butler was. accordingly summoned to conduct him 
cubiculum. >Re 

Next arrived in a post-chaise, carrying four if 
whose extreme thinness enabled them to travel tht 
nomically without experiencing the slightest ii 
nience. These four personages were, two very pit 
critics, Mr. Gall and Mr. Treacle, who followed the 
of reviewers, but occasionally indulged them 8 
composition of bad poetry and two very multita 
versifiers, Mr. Nightshade and Mr. Mac 
followed the trade of poetry, but occasior 
themselves in the composition of bad criticism, 
Nightshade and Mr. Mac Laurel were the 7 
lieutenants of a very formidable corps of critics, of 
Timothy Treacle, Esquire, was captain, and G 
Gall, Esquire, generalissimo. ws 

The last arrivals were Mr. Cornelius Chromati¢ 
most profound and scientific of all amateurs of the: 
with his two blooming daughters, Miss rion 


® See the fourth volume of Rousseau's Emile, 




















rs astona: Sir Patrick O'Prism, a dilettanti painter 
% renown, and his maiden aunt, Miss Philomela 
ed, an indefatigable compounder of novels, writ- 
he express purpose of supporting every species 
ftion and aedion ; and Mr. Panoscope, the 
vat botanical, geological, astronomical, mathema- 
quetaphysical, meteorological, anatomical, physio- 
nistical, musical, pictorial, bibliographical, 
philosopher, who had run through the whole 
ef the sciences, and understood them all equally 
; that is, not at all. 
: jone was impatient to take a walk round 
seaunds, that he might examine how far the sys- 
f clamping and leveling could be carried advan- 
Sly into effect. The ladies retired to enjoy each 
i, society in the first happy moments of meeting : 
Severend Doctor Gaster sat by the library fire, in 
meditation over a volume of the “Almanach 
dg: Mr. Panoscope sat in the opposite cor- 
sh» volume of Rees’s Cyclopedia: Mr. Cranium 
: up stairs: Mr. Chromatic retreated to the 
Soom, where he fiddled through a book of solos 
ringing of the first dinner-bell. The remain- 
iof the party supported Mr. Milestone’s propnsitivn ; 
secordingly, Squire Headlong and Mr. Milestone 
the van, they commenced their perambulation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


3 ive,” said Mr. Milestone, after they had 
ed a few paces, “ these grounds have never been 
the finger of taste.” 
ce is quite a wilcerness,” said Squire Head- 
“jor, during the latter part of my father’s life, 
ie I was finishing my education, he troubled him- 
about nothing but the cellar, and suffered every 
ing else to go to rack and ruin. A mere wilderness, 
sou see, even now in December; but in summer, 3 
“omplete nursery of briars, a forest of thistles, a planta- 
ionof nettles, without any live stock but goats, that 
se eaten up all the bark of the trees. Here, you see, 
ma pedestal of a statue, with only half a leg and four 
isremaining ; there were many here once. When | 
a boy, | used to sit every day on the shoulders of 
lgroules: what became of him I have never been able 
scertain. Neptune has been lying these three years 
Ahe dust-hole; Atlas had his head knocked off to 
ike him prop up a shed; and only the day before yes- 
fay we fished up Bacchus out of the horse-pond.” 
™ My dear sir,” said Mr. Milestone, “accord me your 
f on to wave the wand of enchantment over your 
The rocks shall be blown up, the trees shall 
feat down, the wilderness and all its goats shall vanish 
ike mist. Pagodas and Chinese bridges, gravel walks 
id shrabberies, bowling-greens, canals, and clumps of 
are, shall rise upon its ruins. One age, sir, has brought 
the treasures of ancient learning; a second has 


A! 


d into the depths of metaphysics; a third has}. 


to perfection the science of astronomy: but it 
ed for the exclusive genius of the present times 

int the noble art of picturesque gardening, which 
is given, as it were, a new tint to the complexion of 
natu mand a new outline to the physiognomy of the uni- 


~~ 
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x Give me leave,” said Sir Patrick O’Prism, “ to take 
aiexception to that same. Your system of leveling, 
@ trimming, and clipping, and docking, and clumping, 
id polishing, and cropping, and shaving, destroys all 
ihebeautifal intricacies of natural luxuriance, and all the 
adoated harmonies of light and shade, melting into one 
Rother, as you see them on the rock yonder. I never 
ae one of your improved places, as you call them, and 
Rich are nothing but big bowling-greens, like sheets of 
ten paper, with a parcel of round clumps scattered over 
m™, Ake so many spots of ink flicked at random out of; 
pen,* and a solitary animal here and there, looking as 
Lit were lost, that I did not think it was for all the world 
Hounslow Heath, thinly sprinkled over with bushes 
@highwaymen.” 
| Str,” said Mr. Milestone, “you will have the good. 
ees to hy distinction between the picturesque and 


»* Will 1?” said Sir Patrick; “och, but I won't. For 
St is beautiful? That which pleases the eye. And 
Mt pleases the eye? ‘Tints variously broken and 

mn Now tints variously broken and blended con- 

ile the picturesque.” 

~ Allo aa ote Mr. Gall. “I distinguish the pic- 

aque and he beantiful, and I add to them, in the 
ying out of grounds, a third and distinct character, 
pach I call unexpectedness.” 





* See Price on the Picturesque. 
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“Pray, sir,” said Mr. Milestone, “by what name do 
you distinguish this character when a person walks round 
the grounds for the second time ?”"* 

Mr. Gall bit his lips, and inwardly vowed to revenge 
himself on Milestone, by cutting up his next publication. 

A long controversy now ensued concerning the pic- 
turesque and the beautiful, highly edifying to Squire 
Headlong. 

The three philosophers stopped as they went round a 
projecting point of rock, to contemplate a little boat 
which was gliding over the tranquil surface of the lake 
below. 

“ The blessings of civilisation,” said Mr. Foster, “ ex- 
tend themselves to the meanest individuals of the com- 
munity. That boatman, singing as he sails along, is, I 
have no doubt, a very happy, and, comparatively te the 
men of his class some centuries back, a very enlightened 
and intelligent man.” 

“ As a partisan of the system of the moral perfectibility 

of the human race,” said Mr. Escot—who was always 
or considering things on a large scale, and whose 
thoughts immediately wandered from the lake to the 
ocean, from the little boat to a ship of the line—* you 
will probably be able to point out to me the degree 
of improvement that you suppose to have taken place in 
the character of a sailor, from the days when Jason sailed 
through the Cyanean Symplegades, or Noah moored his 
ark on the summit of Ararat.” 

“If you talk to me,” said Mr. Foster, “ of mytholo- 
gical personages, of course I cannot meet you on fair 
grounds.” 

“ We will begin, if you please, then,” said Mr. Escot, 
“no further back than the battle of Salamis; and I will 
ask you if you think the mariners of England are, in any 
one respect, morally or intellectually, superior to those 
who then saved the liberties of Greece, under the direc- 
tion of Themistocles?” — 

“T will venture to assert,” said Mr. Foster, “ that, 
considered merely as sailors, which is the only fair mode 
of judging them, they are as far superior to the Atheni- 
ans as the structure of our ships is superior to theirs. 
Would not one English seventy-four, think you, have 
been sufficient to have sunk, burned, and put to flight all 
the Persian and Grecian vessels in that memorable bay ? 
Contemplate the progress of naval architecture, and the 
slow but immense succession of concatenated intelligence 
by which it has gradually attained its present stage of 
perfectibility. In this, as in all other branches of art 
and science, every generation possesses all the know- 
ledge of the preceding, and adds to it its own discoveries 
in a progression to which there seems no limit. The 
skill requisite to direct these immense machines is pro- 
portionate to their magnitude and complicated mechan- 
ism; and therefore the English sailor, considered merely 
as a sailor, is vastly superior to the ancient Greek.” 

“ You make a distinction of course,” said Mr. Escot, 

‘between scientific and moral perfectibility.” 
“ TI conceive,” said Mr. Foster, “ that men are virtuous 
in proportion as they are enlightened, and that, as every 
generation increases in knowledge, it also increases in 
virtue.” 

“ I wish it were so,” said Mr. Escot; “but to me the 
very reverse appears to be the fact. The progress of 
knowledge is not general ; it is confined to a chosen few 
of every age. How far these are better than their neigh- 
bours we may examine by and by. The mass of man- 
kind is composed of beasts of burden, mere clods, and 
tools of their superiors. By enlarging and complicating 
your machines, you degrade, not exalt, the human ani- 
mals you employ to direct them. When the boatswain 
of a seventy-four pipes all hands to the main-tack, and 
fluurishes his rope’s end over the shoulders of the poor 
fellows who are tugging at the ropes, do you perceive so 
dignified, so gratifying a picture, as Ulysses exhorting 
his dear friends, his EPIHPES "ETAIPO]J, to ply their 
oars with energy? You will say Ulysses was a fabulous 
character. But the economy of his vessel is drawn from 
nature. Every man on board has a character and a will 
of his own. He talks to them, argues with them, con. 
vinces them, and they obey him, because. they love him, 
and know the reason of his orders. Now, as I have said 
before, all singleness of character is lost. We divide men 
into herds like cattle; an individual man, if you strip 
him of all that is extraneous to himself, is the most 
wretched and contemptible creature on the face of the 
earth. The sciences advance, Trne. . A few years of 
study puts a modern mathematician in possession of 
more than Newton knew, and leaves him at leisure to 
add new discoveries of his own. Agreed. But does this 
make him a Newton? Does it put him in possession of 


* See Knight on Taste, and the Edinburgh Review, 
No. XIV. 





“that range of intellect, that grasp of mind, from which 


the discoveries of Newton sprung? It is mental power 
that I Jook for: if you can demonstrete the increase of 
that, I will give up the field.. Energy—independ 
individuality—disinterested virtue—active benevolence— 
self-oblivion—universal philanthropy—these are the qua- 
lities I desire to find, and of which I contend that every 
succeeding age produces fewer examples. I repeat it: 
there is scarcely such a thing to be found as a single in- 
dividual man; a few classes compose the whole frame of 
society, and when you know one of a class, you know 
the whole of it. Give me the wild man of the woods; 
the original, unthinking, unscientific, unlogical savage : 
in him there is at least some good; but in a civilised, 
sophisticated, cold-blooded, mechanical, calculating slave 
of mammon and the world, there is none—absolutely 
none. Sir, if I fall into a river, an unsophisticated man 
will jump in and bring me out; but a philosopher will 
look on with the utmost calmness, and consider me in 
the light of a projectile, and, making a calculation of the 
degree of force with which I have impinged the surface, 
the resistance of the fluid, the velocity of the current, and 
the depth of the water in that particaolar place, he will 
ascertain with the greatest nicety in what part. of the 
mud at the bottom I may probably be found, at any 
given distance of time from the moment of my first im- 
mersion.” 

Mr. Foster was preparing to reply when the first din- 
ner-bell rang, and he immediately commenced a precipi- 
tate return towards the house ; followed by his two com- 
panions, who both admitted that he was now leading the 
way to at least a temporary period of physical meliora- 
tion; “ but, alas!” added Mr. Escot, after a moment's 
reflection, “ Epule nocuere reposte: !”’* 


(To be continued.) 
— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Life of Wilberforce.—The very valuable Life 
of Wilberforce, by his sons, published in Lon- 
don in five volumes, we are glad to see on our 
table, compressed to one American duodecimo 
of 544 pages by Dr. Caspar Morris, who has 
made of it, by leaving out some irrelevant mat- 
ter, a better work than the original. We say 
this advisedly, and are gratified to beable to 
herald so interesting a publication, and to be 
able to state at the same time that this edition 
is put at so reasonable a price as to be accessi- 
ble to all. 


Headlong Hall, a work that has been long 
on our republication shelf, has been so forcibly 
brought to public notice by the able article on 
the author’s writings in the last Edinburgh Re- 
view, that at the request of many subscribers 
who have found it impossible to procure a copy 
for perusal, we have commenced to reprint it 
in this Journal, which it will principally occu- 
py for two or three numbers more. The work 
a3 a jeu d’esprit is admirable; the hits at many 
things are beyond the usual average, and it will 
often be found to chime in with those features 
of the human mind which are permanent, and 
therefore the ‘sarcasm is adapted to ell time. 
We must be permitted to extract the following 
from the Edinburgh article :-— 


“ It is not to be denied that this faculty is called into 
unusual activity by the works before us. The reader 
must bring with him his own philosophy, moral, reli- 
gious, and political. The feast is ample and various, but 
every man must help and digest for himself. Indeed, 
the very aim and idea of them requires that it should be 
so. That the author should come before ws, not as a 
teacher, but as a questioner of what others teach, is of 
the essence of his privilege. For this purposé something 
of waywardness and levity—some apparent. looseness, 
inconsistency, or absurd liberty-—e0aap daring claim to 
allowance and indulgence too it to be meant 
or taken in earnest—is as necessary to him as motley to 
the jester, or bluntness and oddity of manners to the hu- 
morist. It is the pretext and excuse fur his raillery; the 
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: Protracted banquets have been copious sources of 
evil, 
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illusion {more or less discerned, but willingly submitted 
to) which disarms resentment, and makes censure and 
earnest opposition seem ridiculous and out of place; 
which enables us, in the words of Jacques, 


“To weed our better judgments 
Of all opinion that grows rank in them, 
That he is wise.” 


He must not mean all he says, or he could not say all he 
means, It is for us to find out for ourselves how much 
is to be taken in earnest. He appears not as a judge, 
but as an advocate; licensed to espouse either side, and 
to defend it by bad evidence as well as good ; by sophis- 
try where sound arguments are not forthcoming; and 
by improvements on the trath where the simple truth 
will not serve his turn. It is for his opponent to argue 
the question on the opposite side; and for us the judges 
to bear a wary eye and catch the truth which is struck 
forth from the collision of the two, The motto which he 
has prefixed to his earliest work gives us the key to all: 


* All philosophers who find 
Some favourite system to their mind ; 
In every point to make it fit 
Will force all nature to submit.” 


He is the disturber-general of favourite systems; the 
self-retained advocate of nature against all philosophers 
who affect to discern her secrets. 

Among the various offices, high and low, by which the 
purposes of society are served, and for which a supply of 
fit candidates is never wanting, we shall not be suspect- 
ed, after what we have said, of placing this too high in 
point of dignity, whatever we may think of its useful- 
ness. But that which justifies a man in following any 
vocation is not its dignity, but its adaptation to his own 
nature ; and it would be hard to find another for which 
our author is so well fitted by natural constitution and 
capacity as for this. A wandering and contemplative 
turn of mind; a patient conviction of the vanity of all 
human conclusions ; an impatient sense of the absurdity 
of all human pretensions, quickened by a habitual suspi- 
cion of their insincerity; an eye and a heart open enough 
to impressions and opinions of all kinds, so that vanity 
be the end of all; a perception of the strangeness and 
mystery which involves our life— keen enough to enliven 
the curiosity, but not to disturb or depress the spirit ; 
with faith in some possible but unattainable solution, just 
sufficient to make him watch with interest the abortive 
endeavours of more sanguine men, but not to engage him 
in the pursuit himself; a questioning, not a denying spi- 
rit—but questioning without waiting for an answer; an 
understanding very quick and bright—not narrow in its 
range, though wanting in the depth which only deeper 
purposes can impart; a fancy of singular play and deli- 
eacy; a light sympathy with the common hopes and 
fears, joys and sorrows of mankind, which gives him an 
interest in their occupations just enough for the purposes 
of observation and intelligent amusement; a poetical 
faculty, not of a very high order, but quite capable of 
harmonising the scattered notes of fancy and observation, 
and reproducing them in a graceful whole :—such, if we 
have read him rightly, are the dispositions and faculties 
with which he has been turned forth into this bustling 
world of speculation, enterprise, imposture, and credulity, 
with its multiplying spawn of cant, quackery, and pre- 
tension ;—such the original constitution which seems to 
point out as his natural and genial vocation the hue and 
cry after folly in its grave disguises; the philosophy of 
irreverence and incredulity; the light and bloodless war- 
fare, between jest and earnest, against all new doctrines 
accepted or proclaimed for acceptance—clamorously hail- 
ed by the many, or maintained in defiant complacency by 
the self-constituted ‘ fit and few.’ 

“The impartiality with which he acquits himself in 
this warfare is marvellous, and scarcely explicable, un- 
less on the supposition that he has within a deeper and 
more substantial faith to repose on than any which he 
allows ww appear. Naked scepticism—blank privation of 
faith and hope—can never be really impartial; it is an 
uncertain succession of fleeting partialities; vain, queru- 
lous, discontented, full of quarrel and unquietness, full of 
spite and favouritism, full, above all, of itself. Not so 
with our author. He stands, among the disputing opi- 
nions of the time, a momenget and disinterested looker- 
on; among them, but not of them; showing neither ma. 
lice nor favour, but a certain sympathy, companionable 
rather than brotherly, with all; with natural glee cheer. 
ing on the combatants to their discomfiture, and as each 
rides his hobby boldly to the destruction prepared for 
him, regarding them all alike with the same smile of 
half-compassionate amusement. Of all the philosophies 
which are encouraged to expose themselves in these 
pagee, we have endeavoured in vain to conjecture which 


enjoys the largest or which the smallest share of his 
sympathy. Could we find one constantly associated with 
more agreeable personal qualities, or with more brilliant 
conversation, or with scunder argument than any other; 
were there any which he seemed to handle with peculiar 
tenderness, or in the showing up of which he appeared 
to take peculiar pleasure—we might suspect that we had 
discovered the secret of his preference or aversion. But 
no such clue is offered to us. The instance of the kind 
which we have been able to detect serve only, when 
rightly understood, to bafile us more completely.” 


——— 
VARIETIES. 
Medical Courtesy.—Sir Henry Halford prescribed ice- 


cream to some old dowager who complained of her sto 
mach. “Qh, Sir Henry,” she said, “it is too cold—my 
stomach won't bear it.’ “Then, my lady,” answered 
the obliging baronet, “ you may have your ice warmed.” 
—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Change of Employment.—Both bedy and mind are re- 
lieved by change of pursuit; and business, by the alter- 
nation of employment, may be made to answer all the 
purposes of recreation. In this way a Charlemagne, a 
Napoleon, a Brougham, and other public characters, have 
been able to accomplish such prodigies of labour. It is 
refreshing to pass from the stillness and monotony of a 
bureau to the bustle and variety of a review, an audience, 
or court of law. A London merchant will spend the 
morning at his desk, mid-day on "Change, then dine, and 
return in the evening with unabated vigour to posting 
his books, answering correspondents, or concocting a new 
bargain.— bid. 

The Argus says that Lord Melbourne is about to pub- 
lish a new work on chess, in which is fully exemplified 
the best method of playing the Queen, of getting posses- 
sion of the Castle, and of entirely disregarding the old 
system with regard to the utility and service of the 
Bishops. 
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